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Time for a Change: The popular comment on Ike and his appointments today is, “Well, give the 
guy a chance.” That is precisely what one should try to do — in regard to these Corifroversial selec- 
tions. For we suspect that the General himself has had little to do with the choices, leaving them to 
subordinates. The danger is: that when inauguration is over and the General mounts the driver’s seat, 
he may not enjoy much of a “chance” to really guide the machine. For most of the men (without whom 
he could not operate the complicated Executive branch) will have been chosen; and too many of them 
may not prove the type which. those who voted for Ike hoped to see in Government. Now, not after Janu- 
ary 21, is the time to “give the guy a chance”, by warning him. 


The preliminaries fail to forecast the “change” voted at the polls last month. Indeed, one re- 
mark heard frequently here in recent weeks is that, despite the slogan “time for a change”, the portrait 
gallery of the incoming Administration is unfortunately reminiscent of that of the departing Truman 
Administration. We refer less to the Cabinet than to the lower echelon appointments which are usually 
the more important. For instance, last week this column noted that Mr. Bernard Gladieux, a former 
aide of Henry Wallace, was mentioned for the post of head of the Civil Service Commission. This week, 
itis revealed that pro tempore, Gladieux has been retained to help the new commission established, by 
Kisenhower’s command, to “streamline” the bureaucracy. 


The three heads of the streamlining commission are rather indicative. There is Nelson Rockefeller, 
prominent in the Roosevelt Administration during the war, exponent of the New Deal boondoggling in 
Latin America. Then there is the General’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, once a member of Henry 
Wallace’s team in the Department of Agriculture in the Thirties — in those days, prominent in the 
Triple-A operation, known as “plowing under the pigs”. Finally, the third member is Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming. Who’s Who records the long list of Roosevelt Administration roles filled by the educator from 
Ohio. Also, he served on the Civil Service Commission since 1939. Yesterday, we checked up on Flem- 
ming with a number of staff members of the Commission, old hands who know well the agency and its his- 
tory. They describe Flemming as a New Dealer, and as the man largely responsible for making more 
cumbrous and complicated the regulation of the whole bureaucracy. 


Finally, as we go to press, we hear that Mr. John J. Corson is to have a hand in this reorganization 
process. Who's Who gives a long list of the various New Deal agencies in which Mr. Corson has served. 


Indeed, it’s time for a change. 


MacArthur: The amicable and potentially constructive exchange of telegrams between Ike and Mac has 
stirred the country. It arose from remarks made by the latter to the meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers last week. Since MacArthur disclosed no details of his plan for victory, there has been 
much speculation in the Capital about what he is driving at. 


Some observers suggest that MacArthur probably has in mind a full-fledged assault on the enemy 
to drive them beyond the Yalu. When MacArthur remarked that the situation had altered considerably 
since he left that theater about eighteen months ago, it is possible he had in mind the fact of the enemy’s 
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air power meidap since that time. Hence, it is assumed here that the MacArthur plan envisages ap 
American “air build-up” and a campaign depending on overwhelming air superiority. Military observér, 
here comment that any aggressive ground and.naval action (if the former Far East commander is think. 
ing of another Inchon venture) would be hopeless without “taking out” the enemy air force first. 


Much nonsensical comment has appeared in the press about MacArthur’s sudden and unexpected 
statement, together with apocryphal versions of why MacArthur did not come out for Ike in the cam. 
paign. The real story of MacArthur’s abstention, as we get it from those who know, is quite simple, 
When he left the convention, he said he was out of politics. Numerous emissaries from the Eisenhower 
camp sought to see him and urge him to speak. Many rumors were afloat that MacArthur wanted this 
or that deal, this or that promise of a post. We believe these are completely false. MacArthur would 
only appear on the political scene if Eisenhower asked him to do so, personally. The former Far Eastem 

commander had acquired a quite understandable dislike for intermediaries. 


Eisenhower had phoned former President Herbert Hoover and asked him to come out; and the 
latter at once agreed to do so. If Eisenhower had done the same for MacArthur, there is little doubt 
among those who know him that the General in the Waldorf would just as readily have acceded. Why 


Ike failed to do so is another story — revelation of which would serve no useful purpose now. That's 
about all there is to it. 


Straws from the South: Governor James F. Byrnes in a speech at Columbia, S.C., on December 5, 
made two points which indicate that the great Southern leader has prominently in mind fundamental ne. 
cessities of any party realignment. According to the A.P. (December 5), he recommended that South 
Carolinians recognize “their affinity with the agricultural and small town areas of the North, normally 
Republican”, and also recognize that they have nothing in common with the Democratic Party’s metropoli- 
tan area political bosses who try only “to satisfy the minority groups who keep them in office”. The 


Governor further suggested to the Carolina Democrats who supported Eisenhower that they “keep away 
from the State Republican party unless the National Republican party can find some way of rebuilding 
the State party”. Finally, he recommended that they decide “later” whether to “align” with the Re 
publicans of the North either under that name or under a new name. 


In Washington, observers believe that there is no chance that the GOP National Committee will 
“rebuild” the GOP state parties in the South. That step, it is remarked, would only come after realign- 
ment of the two parties in the Congress, the merging and joint organization of Congress by the two parties 
as described in the HUMAN EVENTS article (November 19) “Conservatives Can Stay in Power If —’, 
by J. Harvie Williams, who contributes this week’s piece. 


The Austerity Pattern: The Defense Electric Power Administration has decreed a cut in the use of 
electric power by plants operating in Washington State, and in parts of Oregon, Idaho and Montana. A 
shortage of water in that area has lowered the power output of the hydro-electric dams. On November 
1, and until nature supplies higher water levels in the rivers, some of the Northwest’s big aluminum plants 
had to curtail operations, and household users were asked to go easy on the use of light and electric- 


power appliances. In short, this is an “austerity” order — and it came from a government that professes 
to be able to manage the economy. 


When the government moved in on our electric power business years ago, engineers pointed out 
that dependence on water fall for electricity was risky; a steam plant is more reliable, they said. The 
government answered the objection, in the case of the TVA, by saying that it was not going into the power 
business in competition with private suppliers (which would be unconstitutional), that it was interested 
only:in flood control, and would use the waterfall from the dams to make electricity as a by-product. ‘This, 
the bureaucrats said, would provide a “yardstick” for the price that should be charged by private com- 
panies for their electricity. Timeicame, however, when the TVA asked Congress for an appropriation for 
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a steam plant; the subsidized electricity from the TVA had increased the use of it, of course, ane the 
users were demanding more cheap power than the dams could at all times provide. 


The Defense Electric Power Administration has not as yet asked the taxpayers of the cemiaes for a 
steam plant to make subsidized electricity for the Northwest. In time it will, for the Northwest is getting 
used to what should be called public graft, and is building an economy on it. It can be assumed that 
even if DEPA supplements the dams with steam plants, the attractiveness of partially free electricity will 
expand its use faster than the government can supply it, and new “austerity” measures will have to be 
resorted to. “Austerity” is a recurrent characteristic of a controlled or managed economy. 


In the present instance, private electric power companies have made their contribution to the short- 
age of electricity. Rather than fight the government on principle, they have made a deal with it to buy 
the electricity and act only as deliverers. The manufacture of electricity is the most expensive part of the 
business, the profit is in bringing it to the users. So, the companies were quite willing to let the govern- 
ment take over the costly operation, reserving the “gravy” for themselves. Of course, in due time the 
government will take over the delivery lines (or tax them out of business); in the meantime, the private 
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In the Prints: An outstanding article of the fortnight is “Facing Both Ways in Germany”, by Freda 
Utley, author of the best-seller The China Story (Henry Regnery Company, 1951), which appears in The 
Freeman, issue of December 15. A devastating exposé of the policy of our proconsuls in Germany. 


The Washington Times Herald, in an editorial on December 10, has soberly and factually explained 
why the appointment of Mr. Martin Durkin to the post of Secretary of Labor is a bad appointment, based 
on his record as state director of labor in Illinois in the Thirties and Forties. “What Mr. Durkin did in 


the Illinois department of labor hardly qualifies him to be a top adviser of the President of the United 
States”, concludes the newspaper. 


Revisionism: In this week, the anniversary of the attack on Pearl Harbor, we call attention to a passage 
in the new edition of The Court Historians Versus Revisionism, a pamphlet by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 


distinguished historian. The author appraises the role of Cordell Hull, whose policies laid the ground 
work for that disaster, as follows: 


“Tt is probable that no man in the history of the United States, with the possible exception of Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., was less fitted by knowledge, experience and temperament to be Secretary of State. Mr. 
Hull had little knowledge of history, world affairs, or diplomatic procedure. He had slight grasp of the 
realities in international affairs or diplomatic methods. 


‘“‘He was, perhaps, the classic example in all history of the Pharisee in dealing with international 
relations. Out of his ignorance of history, world affairs and diplomatic procedure he built up a mental 
world of more or less complete fantasy in regard to the actual policies and activities of nations and their 
diplomatic representatives, including the United States. He then proceeded to judge the methods, acts 
and proposals of foreign countries according to these unreal and fantastic standards —- what have been 
called ‘Hull’s platitudes, beatitudes and banalities’. If they failed to measure up to these, Hull then tended 
to assail such countries with all the vigor and animus of a Tennessee feudist, especially if they were coun- 
tries like Germany, Italy and Japan, which Hull did not like. 


“Indeed, one eminent historian has not unfairly likened Hull to “Devil Anse’ Hatfield fitted out with 
pince-nez eye glasses and a silk cord. In fact, ‘Old Anse’ might have blushed if he had listened in on 
one of Hull’s characteristic beratings of subordinates whose actions had displeased him or, especially, his 
comments to the Japanese representatives onthe afternoon of Pearl Harbor Day when they handed Hull 


. what was, considering’ the background. and circumstances, an amazingly accurate historical account of the 


nature and results of Roosevelt-Hull foreign policy as it affected Japan.” 












Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years, 1904-1905, by Joseph C. Grew. Edited by Wal- 
ter Johnson. Two volumes, illustrated. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $15.00. Reviewed 
by Burton Rascoe. 





A footnote of one of these curiously fascinating and yet somehow exasperating volumes relates that 
Mr. Grew resigned as Under-Secretary of State because “he saw that an inner group was making the 
major decisions and that he was not being consulted”. 








That is about all that anyone is ever likely to get out of Joe Grew, while he is alive, about the battle 
he fought and lost against the pro-Soviet bloc in the State Department. Grew is a self-disciplined and 


















































































































loyal foreign service officer and gentleman. It is necessary to read these memoirs with care in order to 
understand him and to see why that footnote is all he will give us of the story we have been so eagerly rece! 
waiting to read. STU 
Grew’s true stature emerges in impressive but almost tortuously circuitous fashion from these cau- 
tiously selected, edited, expurgated and “cleared” (by the State Department) excerpts from 168 typewrit- 
ten volumes of diaries, letters, dispatches and reports which cover four decades in the official and social life bool 
of a career diplomat. d 
Grew opined that Theodore Roosevelt had the right idea, “Speak softly but carry a big stick”. His e 
cousin, Franklin, always did precisely the opposite. He adopted a belligerent tone and chose to lecture thin 
Japan on moral issues at times when Japanese-American relations were the most peaceful and when the mig 
hotbloods of the military were subdued by the pacific statesmen who were closest to the Emperor. At the 
same time Roosevelt transferred part of the Pacific fleet to the Atlantic, talked disarmament and failed to You 
follow bluster with firmness. whi 
Since the Japanese militarists had come to expect alternate belligerency and gestures of friendship you 
from the White House, Grew warned in January, 1941, and repeatedly through June, that it was common 
talk in Tokyo that the militarists were waiting for a new anti-Japanese outburst from Washington and would 
seize the occasion to pull a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. Grew begged Roosevelt to keep the Pacific you 
fleet and garrisons on the alert, not to underestimate the Japanese power and will to fight a suicidal war, 
and to engage in no more provocations without some action to show we meant business. But the ambassa- age 
dor received no instructions nor, indeed, any news as to what was going on in Washington. hav 
What had happened, of course, was that Hitler had broken his pact with Stalin on June 22 and this som 
had been the signal for the Communist and pro-Soviet functionaries in the U.S. Government, who had been 
rampant isolationists since September, 1939, to go all out for immediate war against the Axis powers, den 
which included Japan. Russian priorities in Lend-Lease would immediately start billions of dollars worth 
of war materials flowing to Vladivostok (the “dagger pointed at Japan”) as well as to Moscow through 
Murmansk. And, the interventionists, who had been unable to provoke an act of war out of Hitler by hur 
all aid “short of war” to the Allies, immediately rediscovered that the “heroic Chiang Kai-shek” was alone ter 
defending “democracy” against Japanese “fascist aggression” and that we must drive the Japs from the 
Asiatic mainland. stu 
Grew knew from 1933 on that the Kremlin was provoking the conflict between China and Japan and suc 
that every zigzag change in our official policy toward Japan coincided with the zigzags of Stalinist prop- gat 
aganda for Soviet aims. And he was wise and right in every recommendation and prediction he made to 
Roosevelt and Hull. But he also knew that he had only to advise to see precisely the opposite action taken ter 
and so, at last could only record glumly in his diary on May 19, 1945: 
“. . . the result will be merely the transfer of totalitarian power from Germany and Japan to Soviet ‘in 
Russia .. .” 
to 
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THE MAKING OF LITTLE “DEMOCRATS” 


By FRANK CHODOROV 


I" YOUR TIME — when you had arrived at the ripe old age of twelve — children must 

have been made of poor stuff. Or so you think after reading the ‘‘guide for teachers” 
recently put out by the Board of Education of the City of New York; it’s called SOCIAL 
STUDIES — Grades 7, 8, 9. 


Surely, you say to yourself, the modern shaver is superior because, according to the 
book, nowadays “adolescents are deeply concerned with the more important aspects of life 
and society”. You remember that as an adolescent you were deeply concerned with some 


things, but they were not “‘the more important aspects of life and society”; your marks 


might have weighed heavily on your mind, but more likely it was your batting average. 


You can’t recall suffering from ‘‘social awareness”, or from ‘constructive thinking” — 
which is the presumption of this course in Social Studies — and it follows, therefore, that 


you were second rate, in comparison with the modern youngster. 


If memory serves you right, the teachers expected nothing more of you than that 
you learn something, on the theory that you were somewhat deficient in knowledge at the 
age of twelve. You were taught history, geography and civics — the three subjects that 
have been replaced in the modern curriculum by Social Studies — so that you might know 
something about history, geography and civics. You were not expected to ‘‘weigh evi- 
dence” nor to have acquired “‘the habit of critical judgment”. 


But, everything moves faster these days, including, apparently, the ripening of the 
human mind. Now it is possible — so this guide says — to eliminate “narrow subject mat- 
ter divisions” and to rush these prodigies into “the study of meaningful problems in social 
studies”. Instead of giving them the elements of civics to learn, you must hit them with 
such topics as “housing, inflation, consumer needs, social insurance, labor, industrial or- 
ganizations and community planning”; or the “steadily enlarging concepts of world in- 
terdependence”’. 

If you wonder at this jet-propulsion of kids into maturity, it is because you do not 
understand the modern theory of education. In your day it was assumed that you went 
to school for the sole purpose of getting hold of some factual material that would stand 
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you in good stead when you tackled the problems of life. You were looked upon as an 
individual, not an accident in a social or age group, and the function of education was to 
bring out whatever potential you were endowed with by nature. Education was for the 
individual, not for an amorphous mass. 

_ Today, however, the purpose of education is ‘‘to serve the needs of democratic so- 
ciety”. The Social Studies curriculum “‘is designed to further the pupil’s acceptance of his 
role as a participant in democratic society”. As for ‘‘basic knowledges and skills”, these 
are essential only “to effective participation in civic life’. And so, the function of the 
school today is not to put the pupil in the way of acquiring knowledge and cultivating 


personal talents, for his own purposes, but to prepare him “for the greater contribution 
to the well-being of the group”. 


MONG THE “‘specific objectives” of this course in Social Studies is one called “habits and 
attitudes”. You read this section carefully, because it occurs to you that this objec- 
tive is the crux of the matter. 


There is nothing new — except the free use of the word — about “attitudes”. You 
had your share when you were a youngster, and you still have them, though you have 
given them the more prosaic name of opinions, or viewpoints. For instance, you were a 
staunch Republican. How did you, in your nonage, get that ‘‘attitude”? From your 


father, as good a source of “attitudes” as you had found up to that time. 


There was a Civil War veteran in your neighborhood who fired you with stories of 
battles and personal experiences; it never occurred to you to question the intellectual 
integrity of so companionable a fellow, and so his “attitude’’ regarding the South became 
yours. Your “attitude” toward Russia was fixed by a teacher who told about the Czar 


dragging young fellows from their homes to throw them into his conscript army. 
In children of twelve, all “‘attitudes’” are necessarily borrowed. It is ridiculous to 
expect them to have developed an independent frame of reference by which to judge ex- 


periences. The child knows his inadequacy, even if his teacher does not, and whenever he 


is called upon to make a value judgment he instinctively puts the matter up to an elder. 


His “‘attitude”’ will therefore reflect the ‘‘attitude” of the elder — parent or teacher — who 
has won his confidence. There is nothing else he can do. 

Hence, in this course of Social Studies, in which current affairs of a controversial char- 
acter are introduced, the “attitude” of the teacher is likely to become the “attitude” of 
the child. This fact the guide for teachers recognizes; it admits that absolute impartiality 
is not possible. It solves the difficulty by admonishing the teacher to be as fair as possible, 
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and to select ‘“‘research” material for the pupils in which various views are presented. Yet, 
the consciousness of immaturity, plus the desire to please the teacher, makes the latter’s 
“attitude” easy to accept. That is to say, the Social Studies course must tend to become 
- in the treatment of current affairs — an out-and-out indoctrination course. That is all it 
can be. 

Housing is listed as a subject to be dealt with in the classroom. Suppose some child 
(whose father — Gott behut — reads HUMAN EVENTS) should venture the opinion that 
subsidized housing is a form of charity. How would the teacher react? (Especially if 
she herself is getting a rent subsidy.) Obviously, she must take the position that the gov- 
ernment has a right and a duty to take from those who have more to give to those who 
have less. Thus, even if she never heard of socialism, she becomes of necessity a carrier 
of the socialistic ‘‘attitude’’. 


Can a teacher — in a public school — point out that social security is a fraud? Would 
she dare to select for “research” reading — even if she had a mind to — literature which 
points out that social security taxes are all spent by the government, and that the payments 
to the aged are derived from new taxes? (Could she hold her job if she did?) Can she 
explain to the children that inflation is caused by legal counterfeiting? Can she, a union 
member, stress the compulsory character of union membership? 

The “attitude” transmitted by the teacher to the pupils must necessarily be the popu- 
lar one, or the one most pleasing to the authorities. A teacher in a tax-supported insti- 


tution could peddle no other. 


oN IN THE nature of things, the adolescent or pre-adolescent mind is not equipped 


for independent judgment, and is therefore most susceptible to the values presented 


to it, his education in subjects involving values (not facts) must be indoctrination. It 
was so in your time too. The only question then is, what kind of doctrine is being poured 


into modern boys and girls via this course in Social Studies? 


To answer that question properly, one should be apprised of the doctrines that were 
poured into the teacher’s mind during her formative years, not excluding the years she 
spent in college. That presents no difficulty. If the teacher is under forty, and did not have 
the benefit of a counteracting home or outside influence, the values she imbibed were col- 
lectivistic. Individualism was a dead letter all during the time she was making up her 
mind about things, and if she did run across it she found it smeared with opprobrium. In 


teaching Social Studies this acquired socialistic pattern of thought must find ample ex- 
pression. 





This background inclination will find plenty of support in the ‘‘guide for teachers”, 
The book simply reeks with the socialistic notion that the individual is of consequence 
only as a member of his environment group. The modern school, declares the guide, is the 
“agency of democracy”. Hence, stress must be placed on such techniques as “‘committee 
organization’’, “democratic participation”, “‘group cooperation”, “‘pooling”’, etc. The in- 
dividual learns nothing by and for himself. And all these social activities, it must be re- 
membered, are conducted under the teacher’s supervision, not left to the individual 
initiative of the youngsters — as in your day, when ruthless competition ruled in your 
spontaneous and unregimented group affairs. 

Some of the topics suggested for study indicate the ideological bias of Social Studies, 
“What are my rights and responsibilities as a citizen?” ‘How has the national govern- 
ment attempted to reform ‘big business’? “‘How is the United States attempting to 
strengthen peace and democracy in the world?” “How can the UN contribute to a better 
world?” “How can relations with Latin American countries be strengthened?” ‘What 
are the possibilities for the future development of Africa?” ‘How have labor unions con- 
tributed to American democracy?” Almost every suggested topic — there are scores — 
indicates a leaning toward government intervention in both domestic life and the affairs 
of foreign peoples. The children seem to be well-insulated against individualism. 


T HE CLUE TO THE character of Social Studies is the wild and wooly use of the term “de- 
mocracy” and its derivatives. It pops up with nauseating regularity, like an adver- 
tising slogan. And yet, never is it used in its historic meaning, as a form of government 
in which the citizens take direct part in all political decisions. Rather, as used in this book, 
the word is a synonym for egalitarianism. 

“Every period in American history has made its contribution to the growth of de- 
mocracy.” ‘This is simply not true, unless the word describes a social order in which the 
highest ideal is uniform mediocrity, achieved by force, if necessary. It is true that since 
the Jackson regime the tendency of American government has been to humor the level- 
ing passion of the masses; but its price for every concession has been a further increase in 
power, toward the end that political democracy has been put off further and further; the 
bridge between the citizen and his government has constantly been lengthened. 

Despite this drive toward leveling, the ideal that was always held high for the 
American youngster, until Social Studies, was that though he was as good as every other 
American, he could be a little better. This being a little better, a little more self-sufficient, 
a little more of a person is definitely frowned upon by those who formulated this course, 
and is certainly not encompassed in their use of the word “‘democracy”’. 

Summing up, the word “democracy” is, as used in this guide, a euphemism for social- 
ism. And the little “democrats” turned out of these classes, if the teaching sticks, should 
have a receptive “‘attitude” toward a socialistic regime. 
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